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Who's Hypatia? 
Whose Hypatia Do You Mean? 


Hardy Grant 
York University, Toronto 


beautiful woman, a learned philosopher, a good 
mathematician, an inspiring teacher, a resolute virgin, 
an honored citizen, ultimately the targeted victim of a 
brutal murder, Hypatia of Alexandria continues to fascinate, 
nearly 1600 years after her death. Hers is a tale that might well 
tempt Hollywood. 

Her life’s setting was itself the stuff of drama. At the turn of 
the fifth century A.D. Alexandria’s best days were over, but it 
remained a dynamic city. Its roughly half-million people were 
a racial and linguistic mix: native Egyptians, Greeks, a large 
Jewish component, many other groups. Its splendid harbor 
made it a hub of maritime trade, and its lighthouse was one of 
the “Seven Wonders” of the ancient world. Two magnificent 
boulevards, crossing the city’s center at right angles, were 
lined with colonnades and spacious plazas. One temple was 
dedicated to the Greek 
god Poseidon, another to 
the Egyptian deity Serapis. 
A third temple, built by 
Cleopatra for her Antony, 
became (as the “Cae- f | 
sareum”) the main Chris- {1 
tian church—and the site [= 
of Hypatia’s murder. The 
There was a large mar- 
ketplace, a theater, and (in a suburb) an entertainment 
complex, reachable by gondola. Factories turned out (among 
other things) large quantities of papyrus, linen and glass. 
Perhaps we can dimly picture the throngs in the streets: 
merchants, moneylenders, slaves, students, rabbis, monks, 
hookers, philosophers, beggars, bureaucrats, children, sailors, 
and more— including Roman soldiers trying to keep the peace. 

Alexandria’s most famous complex of buildings was for 
several centuries the intellectual center of western civilization. 
The name “Museum” is misleading for us—it was much more 
like a modern university (without the formal structure), an 
institution devoted to teaching, research and scholarship. A list 
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city of Alexandria 


Her extraordinary life, her pitiful end, the very scarcity of sure 
information about her, have opened the gates to novels, stories, 
poems, plays in a profusion that may not diminish any time 
soon. 


of the mathematicians and astronomers who had some 
connection there between (say) 300 B.C. and 300 A.D. reads 
like an honor-roll: Euclid, Aristarchus, Archimedes, 
Apollonius, Heron, Ptolemy, Diophantus. The Museum 
boasted antiquity’s most famous library, which is thought to 
have held about 500,000 “books” (papyrus rolls); eventually 
the collection grew so large that a “branch” was set up in the 
temple of Serapis. Sadly, both of these treasurehouses met 
nasty ends. Civil war in the late third century ravaged the 
Museum in general and its library in particular, and then in 
391 or 392— Hypatia could have been an eye-witness —the 
pagan (non-Christian) temple of Serapis was attacked by a 
Christian mob, and its library destroyed. 

For in ancient Alexandria, as in most times and places, the 
highs of human achievement and character coexisted with the 
lows. Ethnic and reli- 
gious diversity constant- 
ly threatened tension and 
trouble; the Serapis 
temple was only one 
casualty of the mutual 
hostility of Christians, 
pagans and Jews. And in 
a town notorious for quick 
tempers even the trivial 
disagreements of everyday life could turn violent. “The 
Alexandrian rabble,” says the historian Theodor Mommsen, 
“took on the slightest pretext to stones and cudgels”. 

Since 30 B.C.—the suicide of Cleopatra—this lively 
metropolis had been ruled from Rome. But by Hypatia’s time 
the Roman Empire was in terminal decline, sapped by internal 
decay and besieged by external invaders, while Christianity 
was rising toward its several centuries of domination of 
European culture. State and Church intersected fatefully in 
325, when the emperor Constantine converted to the cross. In 
Hypatia’s Alexandria two strong men represented respectively 
these two titanic forces of history. The Church was led (from 
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412) by Archbishop Cyril, a harsh and zealous defender of his 
faith. The Roman “prefect” (governor) was one Orestes, a 
Christian tolerant of other sects. Orestes became Hypatia’s 
friend, and consulted her on important issues of state—an 
association that may have contributed to her death, as we shall 
see. 


“Benefactress in All Things” 


Of her life we know much less than we would like. Not a 
single piece of writing that can certainly be credited to her 
survives. Our three most important sources for her biography 
are brief, not wholly consistent with one another, and not 
certainly accurate. Socrates Scholasticus of Constantinople 
wrote a history of the Church (c. 450); he may have been at 
just one “degree of separation” from Hypatia—he may have 
spoken to people who knew her. His statements about her are 
probably the most reliable that we possess. The other two main 
sources are Damascius, a sixth-century philosopher, and John 
of Nikiu, a seventh-century churchman. The Hypatia entry in 
an encyclopedia compiled in the sixth century by Hesychius of 
Miletus adds an especially important supplement: it gives the 
only surviving list of her writings. One source remains to be 
mentioned — perhaps the most precious of them all, for its 
writer had the unique distinction of knowing Hypatia 
personally, as one of her students. Born in what is now Libya, 
Synesius of Cyrene was a Christian, and ended his days as a 
bishop. His letters to and about Hypatia express an endearing 
devotion and gratitude to his “mother, sister, teacher, 
benefactress in all things.” 

Modern scholars drawing on those sources have produced 
two excellent Hypatia biographies. Maria Dzielska, a Polish 


The ancient library of Alexandria. 
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professor of ancient Roman history, led off in 1995, and 
Michael Deakin, an Australian professor of mathematics, 
followed suit 12 years later. Both touch the main bases, of 
course, but otherwise their books are remarkably complementary. 
One must go to Deakin for Hypatia’s mathematics; Dzielska is 
especially good on her social and intellectual contacts, 
including her students. Deakin has done the huge service of 
including translations of all the primary sources; judge their 
sparseness from the fact that they occupy only 23 of his pages. 
Together these two books present as full and accurate a picture 
as we are likely ever to attain of their subject’s remarkable life 
and gruesome death. 

Of course many uncertainties remain. The very date of 
Hypatia’s birth is among them: many scholars had placed it 
around 370, whereas Dzielska plausibly pushes it back to 
around 355, and Deakin agrees. We have no reason to believe 
that she ever left Alexandria. Our sources are totally silent 
about her mother, but her father Theon left his own mark on 
history. A mathematician and an astronomer, he taught at the 
Museum — indeed he is the last person known to have lectured 
there. Presumably Hypatia learned scientific subjects from 
him. But she was deeply versed also in philosophy, which 
Theon did not pursue; we do not know who educated her in 
that subject. Apparently Hypatia lectured in her own home, to 
a select group of students, and to wider audiences in public 
halls. Damascius offers a precious snapshot of a “great crush 
around the doors [of her house], a confusion of men and of 
horses” —townsfolk waiting for her to address them. She took 
seriously the duties of citizenship, and the men “handling the 
affairs” of Alexandria “would always go to see her first” — 
honoring not only Hypatia personally but also philosophy 
itself, through its leading local representative. Talented in 
many spheres, widely respected, and (says Damascius) “very 
beautiful and well-proportioned” into the bargain, she surely 
attracted suitors, but by choice she remained unmarried and 
celibate. The motive for that renunciation is probably hinted at 
by her student Synesius, who tells a correspondent that 
philosophy is a mystery revealed only to the “pure.” 


“Merely a Woman” 


It is natural to ask whether Hypatia’s gender affected her 
career, for good or for ill. In the case of her scientific work, 
done privately with her father, the answer is clearly “no.” 
What though of her more public life? Our primary sources give 
scattered hints. Damascius, comparing her to one of his own 
favorite teachers, says ungallantly that “she was merely a 
woman while he was a man,” and of course the remark may 
well reflect a widespread attitude. But Damascius also says 
that “though a woman” she taught in public—his casual tone 
suggesting that this was unusual but not otherwise remarkable. 
All of her known students were male, and there is no hint that 
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they felt for her anything but the utmost respect. Socrates 
Scholasticus says of her participation in civic affairs that she 
never felt “abashed in coming to an assembly of men. For all 
men on account of her extraordinary dignity and virtue 
admired her the more.” Yet that may not be the whole story. 
J.B. Bury, a distinguished historian of the Roman Empire, 
thought that “her free and unembarrassed intercourse with 
educated men and the publicity of her life must have given rise 
to many scandals and backbitings, and her own sex doubtless 
looked upon her with suspicion, and called her masculine and 
immodest.” Whatever her situation, the women’s movement 
of our own time has embraced her, and a journal of feminist 
philosophy now bears her name. 

In her main scientific work she followed and aided her 
father. Both devoted themselves to making classic texts of 
mathematics and astronomy more accessible to students. That 
activity took two forms: editing and commentary. Editing 
meant then what it means now: reworking a text with a view to 
improving style, correcting errors and generally making 
difficult books easier to read and to understand. Writing a 
commentary was a more elaborate undertaking that might 
involve giving explanations, adding examples or exercises, or 
supplying proofs. But the boundary between editing and 
commenting could blur: an “edition” could include new 
proofs, as in Theon’s very important work on Euclid’s 
Elements. Theon compiled from his lecture notes a 
commentary on Ptolemy’s Almagest (c. 150 A.D.), the “bible” 
of ancient planetary astronomy. In a note placed before the 
section on Ptolemy’s Book III Theon says, perhaps with 
paternal pride, that the editing of that part was done “by my 
philosopher daughter Hypatia.” The latter is credited also with 
work on a “Canon of Astronomy,” which is thought to have 
been the so-called “Handy Tables,” expanded versions of 
tables in the Almagest, on which Theon wrote two commentaries; 
perhaps here too Hypatia served as editor. The respective roles 
of father and daughter in these valuable labors are still the 
subject of expert debate. But whatever the division of 
assignments it is pleasant to imagine the two of them toiling 
side by side. 

Hypatia also worked on two other mathematical classics, 
seemingly without Theon’s active participation. She wrote a 
commentary on the pioneering text on conic sections by 
Apollonius of Perga (third century B.C.), and another on the 
Arithmetica of her fellow Alexandrian Diophantus (third 
century A.D.?). Sad to say, neither of these commentaries has 
survived. The second case is the more intriguing, for two 
reasons. Diophantus’s book, with its introduction of 
streamlined notation and its stress on equation-solving, was a 
radical departure from the geometric focus that characterized 
nearly all previous Greek mathematics, so we should very 
much like to know what Hypatia made of it. And an exciting 
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A drawing of the lighthouse at Alexandria by German archaeologist 
Prof. H. Thiersch (1909). 


modern discovery has convinced some scholars that we may 
be able to do just that. In 1968, in Iran, an Arabic version of 
part of the Arithmetica came unexpectedly to light. This 
proved to be very different stylistically from the text that 
survives in Greek; and one possible explanation is that the 
Arabic is a translation of a Greek original that was, or was 
based on, a commentary. Since Hypatia is the only known 
ancient commentator on Diophantus, she would seem the best 
candidate as, so to say, the fountainhead of what eventually 
passed into Arabic. Even so, of course, we cannot ascribe 
anything to her with certainty —other hands could have 
intervened between her work and the text which we possess. 

On such delicate issues the ultimate decisions, if any, must 
obviously be left to specialists. But there is already a “bottom 
line” on Hypatia’s mathematics, in another direction. No 
source hints that she—or Theon either, come to that—ever 
produced genuinely new results, and this fact must bear on our 
final estimate of their stature. Useful though their work as 
editors and commentators surely was, it lacked the originality 
and creativity which alone might qualify them for places 
among history’s great mathematicians. Obviously there is no 
shame in that—originality is rare, by definition. Moreover it 
seems that Hypatia enjoyed the compensating gift of 
versatility. She “made such attainments in literature and 
science,” says Socrates Scholasticus, “as to far surpass” all the 
other intellectuals of her time. That word “literature” evokes a 
sigh: we know nothing at all of what Hypatia may have done 
in that sphere. 


Sacred Geometry 


Of all subjects philosophy surely remained her first love, 
the center of her thought, of her teaching, of her reputation. 
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That predominance makes more regrettable the fact that the 
content of that teaching is another total gap in our sources. And 
yet, surprisingly perhaps, we can say with some confidence 
that her lectures on philosophy gave an important place to 
mathematics. For Hypatia belonged to a tradition called “Neo- 
platonism,” which as the name suggests developed from the 
philosophy of Plato; and for Plato himself mathematics 
loomed very large. In geometry the Athenian master saw with 
particular clarity the great theme that came to dominate his 
thought. Consider a simple example. Suppose we want to 
prove a theorem about triangles; then we may draw a triangle 
on the blackboard—but we realize that this is only a crude 
approximation to the kind of triangle that the proof really 
applies to, whose sides are absolutely straight lines of zero 
width, whose angles add to precisely 180 degrees and so on. 
That “perfect” triangle, which we “see” only with our minds, 
continues to “exist” in some sense — we can still think about it! 
—long after the poor imitation on the blackboard has been 
erased. The contrast between the two levels inhabited 
respectively by those two triangles—the imperfect, perishable 
world accessible to our senses and a “higher” realm of ideal, 
timeless counterparts (“Ideas” or “Forms’’) perceivable only 
by our minds—this contrast is the heart of Plato’s mature 
philosophy. The famous educational program in the Republic 
aims to raise the mind and soul of the student from the first of 
those levels to the second, from the physical world of daily 
life to the higher reality of the Forms; hence the deep reliance, 
in Plato’s course of studies, on mathematics, which he saw as 
a uniquely valuable training for that upward passage. Steeped 
in that tradition, and a mathematician herself, Hypatia must 
have designed her own lectures accordingly. When her student 
Synesius, writing to a correspondent, speaks of geometry as 
“sacred,” he shows that he learned her lessons well. 
Neoplatonism was a pagan doctrine, and Hypatia was 
murdered by Christians; but the tempting conclusion does not 
follow—her philosophy played no known role in her death. 
Plato’s thought, and the Neoplatonism that evolved from it, 
come close to Christianity at key points—for example in their 
shared yearning for levels of being “higher” than our everyday 
existence. All of Hypatia’s identifiable students were 
Christians, and no evidence suggests that she tried to deflect 
them from their faith, just as no evidence points to pressure on 
her teaching from the Church. Here coexistence was possible. 
Indeed many scholars who seek the reason for her killing 
point not to religion but to politics. Between Alexandria’s two 
most powerful men, Orestes the Roman governor and Cyril 
the head of the Church, animosity ran high. Their struggle for 
authority and influence, ongoing since Cyril’s becoming 
archbishop in 412, was subsequently exacerbated by particular 
incidents, notably a wave of Christian-Jewish conflict which 
produced atrocities on both sides—and in which Orestes, 
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According to an oft-repeated legend, Raphael surreptitiously added an 
image of Hypatia to his classic fresco The School of Athens by 
disguising her as the nephew of the Pope, for whom the work was 
commissioned. 


though a Christian himself, remained tolerant toward the Jews. 
Cyril offered terms of reconciliation; Orestes rejected them. 
This tense atmosphere spelled for Hypatia potential danger, for 
she was a friend and confidant of Orestes, as all Alexandria 
knew. 

Yet the specific trigger of her assassination remains 
obscure, for other factors may have been in play. Our three 
best sources offer three different suggestions. Socrates 
Scholasticus locates his explanation in the political framework 
just described, citing a belief in the Christian populace that 
Hypatia’s influence on Orestes prevented a settlement with 
Cyril. John of Nikiu hints darkly at one of her possible 
weapons of persuasion: the pagan philosopher, he says, 
““beguiled” Orestes (and the public in general) with “magic” 
and “enchantments.” Damascius takes another line, declaring 
that Cyril, seeing the admiring crowds at Hypatia’s door, felt 
envy. We cannot know the right weighing of these diverse 
claims. 

But the end of the story is in no such doubt. Hypatia was 
certainly attacked by a mob consisting (at least mainly) of 
Christians. Socrates and John agree on many of the ugly 
details: she was dragged from her carriage into the Caesareum, 
stripped of her clothes, and torn apart; the pieces of her body 
were burned. The sources add gory extras: she was killed with 
roofing tiles or oyster-shells (Socrates), and “while she was 
still feebly twitching they beat her eyes out” (Damascius). 
Almost certainly the date was March 415, so that (if her 
conjectured birthdate of around 355 is correct) she was about 
sixty years old. How much guilt, legal and moral, should 
attach to Archbishop Cyril, the leader of the Christian 
community? That argument continues to the present day. 
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"The Spirit of Plato and the Body of Aphrodite” 


The legend that now surrounds Hypatia is mostly a modern 
phenomenon, a product of the last three centuries. Her 
extraordinary life, her pitiful end, the very scarcity of sure 
information about her, have opened the gates to novels, stories, 
poems, plays in a profusion that may not diminish any time 
soon. The most famous Hypatia fiction is a novel, named after 
her and published in 1853 by Charles Kingsley, a Church of 
England pastor. His heroine is (as we might say) a “babe”: just 
25 years old, she has “the spirit of Plato and the body of 
Aphrodite,” masses of golden hair, and “ripe curling Greek 
lips” —which is about as far in that line as a Victorian 
clergyman could safely go! Sparks fly when a handsome 
young monk joins the ranks of her students. Coyly, she asks 
him how her commentary on Apollonius differs from the 
original, and he enthuses that “instead of mere dry disquisi- 
tions on the properties of lines and curves, I found a mine of 
poetry and theology” —a response surely owing more to Cupid 
than to the maiden’s mathematics. An implacable foe of 
Christianity throughout the book, the comely philosopher nev- 
ertheless converts, just before her death — persuaded by a Jew. 
These glimpses prove, if proof were needed, that Kingsley was 
no slave to our few reliable scraps of Hypatia biography. But a 
reader who enters these old pages with that caution firmly in 
mind is in for a very good time. The author had that turbulent 
era in his bones, and he brings it to vibrant life: vivid 
characters, zingy dialogue, the bustle of Alexandria’s streets, 
the zestful play of Big Ideas. This is a far better book than its 
many modern detractors would have us believe. 

Much of the Hypatia literature is advocacy, written to argue 
for a cause; and, inevitably, writers with such axes to grind 
have shaped her story to their own ends. She has been made to 
stand variously for science against religion, for free enquiry 
against its suppression, for the eradication of Greek and pagan 
culture by a narrow and fanatical Christianity. The funniest 
titles in this genre attach to two 18"-century pamphlets, 
respectively Protestant and Catholic: Hypatia or, the History of 
a Most Beautiful, Most Virtuous, Most Learned and in Every 
Way Accomplished Lady, Who was Torn to Pieces by the 
Clergy of Alexandria..., hotly countered by The History of 
Hypatia, a Most Impudent School-Mistress of Alexandria.... 
These tracts were weapons in the sectarian battles of their 
time, not dispassionate attempts at historical understanding. 

In recent decades Hypatia has had predictable prominence 
in several praiseworthy attempts to raise awareness of the role 
of women in the history of mathematics. Sadly, some of these 
treatments have served their heroine very badly. The relevant 
chapter in Lynn Osen’s Women in Mathematics and the article 
by Laura Coffin Koch in Notable Women in Mathematics: a 
Biographical Dictionary are full of errors and misunderstand- 
ings, born partly of a very uncritical use of sources, partly of 


these writers’ eagerness to make their case. Thus (for example) 
both of them tell us that Hypatia’s father Theon was 
“determined” to make his daughter “a perfect human being,” 
training not only her mind but her body, by programs ranging 
from “gentle calisthenics” to mountain-climbing. This is 
utterly delightful—but unfortunately it is also pure fantasy, 
taken trustingly from a fable concocted by one Elbert Hubbard 
in 1908. The only thing worse than such flights of fancy, in a 
supposedly scholarly account, is inflation of the subject’s 
achievement and significance. Again let one example suffice. 
Lynn Osen says that “no further progress was made in 
mathematical science as taught by Hypatia until the work of 
Descartes, Newton, and Leibniz many centuries later.” The 
motive is understandable, but the distortion of history is 
grotesque. 

We touch here an important point of principle. A fiction 
writer like Kingsley or Hubbard can let imagination run free, 
and the result can be a lot of fun to read. But anyone seeking 
the “true” Hypatia must follow a stricter code. George Steiner, 
one of the greatest scholars of our time, wrote that “there can 
be no other thanks [to the creators of our cultural heritage] than 
extreme precision, than the patient, provisional, always 
inadequate attempt to get each case right.” That challenge 
offers some of the fascination of detective work: digging up 
clues, weighing evidence, judging the credibility of witnesses, 
eventually putting together a likely scenario—always with 
total respect for what the sources do and do not say. 
Sometimes the result is deep disappointment, when the only 
legitimate conclusion is a simple “We cannot know.” But (to 
echo Steiner’s very touching word) we “thank” Hypatia, and 
we honor her memory, only by trying to see her as she really 
was, not as what our own cherished causes make us wish that 
she had been. In this exacting endeavor the biographies by 
Maria Dzielska and by Michael Deakin are models of careful 
and responsible scholarship. 

What final picture can we form of her, with their help? We 
have seen that we cannot suppose her a “great” mathematician 
—no reliable evidence supports that idea. It should be enough 
for us that she mastered all of the mathematics and mathemat- 
ical astronomy that came down to her, that her work as editor 
and commentator made classic texts more accessible to 
students, and that her lectures helped to keep alive Plato’s old 
vision of mathematics as a precious stepping-stone to the 
highest knowledge and truth. Beyond all that, Hypatia wins 
our admiration by her learning, her passion for philosophy, her 
eloquence, her civic spirit, above all the great gift for teaching 
that her students’ love attests. Together these attainments 
ensure for her a lasting place among history’s accomplished 
and interesting people. E 

For more on the biographies by Dzielska and Deakin, see 
the Book Reviews on pages 26-27. 
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